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preface 


The annual Creative Writing Contest is open to all students of Port 
Huron Junior College. This issue of Patterns magazine represents the 
sixth year of the Contest. 

There was a total of one hundred and twenty-six entries. In the 
several divisions they numbered as follows: poetry, fifty-four; short 
story, eight; personal essay, twenty; critical essay, four; art, forty. 

Since we have added the division for the critical essay, which by its 
very nature is of greater length, limitation of space has forced the de- 
parture from the policy and desire to publish all the winning entries. 
For this reason we regret that the critical essay by Sue Salter Mathews 
(presenting a freshly enthusiastic analysis of style in Lincoln's speeches) 
is not included. 

In addition to the winning entries, the judges have carefully selected 
several others, as in the past, for varying degrees of merit. If there is 
not ample space to include all of them here, it is hoped that they can be 
printed in a supplement to Patterns. 

Although many of the prose entries in the short story and essay fell 
a little short of the desired standard this year, there were several promis- 
ing ones that could have been easily improved with proper revision. 

During the course of the six years since the beginning of the Contest, 
it has been a matter of keen interest to speculate upon the further activi- 
ties of those participants after their graduation from Port Huron Junior 
College. We are fortunate to be able to report on a few of them. Russell 
Chambers is now working on a Master's Degree at the University of 
Michigan and planning to become a teacher of English. H. Don Phillips 
at Western Michigan University has had poems published in both their 
literary magazines “Calliope” and “Peripatos” and plans to enter grad- 
vate work soon to further prepare himself for the field of writing and 
teaching. Jerry Van Slambrouck is now attending the University of 
Michigan and majoring in Interior Design. The former Caroline Blunt, 
who majored in Fine Arts at the University of Michigan, is at present 
active in that field in Ann Arbor. 

The sponsors and judges wish to express their appreciation for the 
steadily growing participation in the Contest and the lively interest in 
Patterns. 


Blanche Redman 
Sponsors and Judges: 


Peter A. Obuchowski 
Blanche Redman 
Alton F. Reeves 


Art Judges: 


Vincent McPharlin, Art Director 
Blanche Redman 
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short story 


DN STEPHEN 


Ler2ny 


the road 
by 


thomas mahar 


The sun was hot. Not so hot that you could not bear to walk about 
out of doors, but hot just the same. | walked along a seldom-used road. 
It was eastern Kentucky and alien country for me. 

A dog, its ribs showing through short gray hairs, traveled a parallel 
course to mine on a low ridge to my left. The ground on the ridge was 
barren except for a tough grass that lay heavy on the ground. 

| was hungry. Looking about for a tree or a rock for shade and 
finding none, | sat on the stiff grass beside the road. | removed a 
sandwich of hard dry beef from my coat pocket. The dog watched from 
a distance. 

The sandwich did little to appease My appetite. | traveled on in the 
warming sun. The evening would bring coolness to the Appalachian 
mountains, and | wanted to find a room somewhere. 

During my boyhood | read many stories about mountaineers. Long 
did | dream of the day when | could travel their mountains, meet with 
them, drink strange mountain brews with them, and listen to their stories. 
Those wonderful exploits that only a free, proud man can live to relate. 

The dog no longer walked on the ridge. Nor was he behind me. | 
left only the wax paper for him at my eating place. Ahead lay a bend 
in the road. | shifted the weight of my bag to the other hand. 

A trestle from an abandoned coal mine jutted from a hillside. | 
studied it for a moment. A sapling grew where once a path lay. It 
leaned to one side; its branches pointed toward the ground. It would 
require a supporting stick if it were to grow straight and tall. 

Stepping back to the road, | moved on. Ahead, closer to the road 
than the other shacks on the sides of the hills, stood another. It was in 
need of paint. It appeared never to have been painted. The roof sloped 
low toward earth and at the lowest point was only as high as my head. 
Little standing room would be provided inside for a tall man. 

As | neared the door, it opened. A small child peered out. She must 
have been about four years old. Oddly, she looked older in a strange 
way. Her body was that of a four-year-old.. She was quiet and stared at 
me with profound contemplation. | spoke. | 

“Is your mother at home, little girl?” The child didn't answer but 
disappeared into the darkness of the structure. Silence. Then a move- 
ment at the curtainless window. 

Next, a woman stepped from the door and onto the bare earth. 
“What d'ya want?” she queried. Her hair was swept back on her head 
in an untidy fashion. The hairs were brown and brittle. Her dress was 
long, reaching beneath her knees. Thin, formless legs extended below 
the cloth, finally ending in a pair of men's shoes. One was without a 
heel. Her facial expression was not cruel. It was not kind, either. “Well?” 
she demanded. | removed my eyes from her thick swollen hands. 

u| need a place to stay the night. Perhaps you could recommend 
something for me.” 
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She was silent. “You from the agency?” 
| knew of no agency. “No, I am a tourist visiting the region”. 


She was puzzled, but her face softened. “There ain't no place ‘round 
here to stay, lessen you go into Titusville fi miles back the way you 
come.” 

The only hotel available in the community she referred to wanted 
two dollars for the night. | didn’t possess enough money to pay for a 
room. Carelessness in the early weeks of my extended vacation was 
being paid for now. “I don't have enough money to pay for a room. | 
am willing to work my way, though. Is your husband at home? Maybe 
he and I can work something out.” | was desperate. A mist was gently 
falling. The mountains are lonely at night. 

“We ain't got no work ‘round here for one much less ‘nough for two. 
Are you sure you ain't from the agency?” Again | assured her | was not. 
“Well, you come in and Ray, he’s my husband, will be home soon. You 
ast ‘im if'n you kin stay with us tonight.” I was relieved and followed her 
into the shack, taking care to bend my head to allow for the door. 


Two rooms completed the interior of the mountain home. The 
larger room, the one | now found myself standing in, was approximately 
eight by twelve feet. A table rested against one wall. The wall was 
really a strong sheet of cardboard covered with newspapers. Three wood 
chairs completed the furnishings. A doorway revealed another room. 


Two children were sitting on the floor as | entered. They ignored me. 
One, the little girl whom I first discovered, observed me discreetly from 
her place in an infant's high chair. She was too large for the chair. The 
woman ignored me; walking to the cupboard, she began placing dishes 
on the table. 

| felt uncomfortable. The room contained an odor strange to me. 
Damp newspapers. Other odors were absent. No smell of cooking food 
or perking coffee for the homecoming husband. 

The woman removed several sticks of wood from a box partly con- 
cealed behind the small wood-burning stove and inserted them into the 
mouth of the stove. | fixed my eyes on the wallpaper and studied an 
advertisement expounding the virtues of drinking Yellowstone whiskey. 

The heat from the small cooking stove caused the room to become 
stuffy. The children seemed unaffected. Still, it was better than being 
alone in the hills. 


The door opened without warning. A figure blocked the entry. He 
was quiet, wearing a dungaree trouser and a U.S. Army shirt. His shoes 
were covered with fresh mud. He spoke, “You waitn’ to see me, mister?” 
His voice was sad, perhaps resigned, but not unfriendly. | was relieved 
to see him. | was tired of standing. The woman had neglected to invite 
me to sit. | paused, hoping his wife would speak first. She went about 
her task of preparing the odorless meal. 

“Ym traveling through these parts as a tourist, sir. | find that | have 
no more money and am searching for a place to stay the night.” Hastily, 
| added, “I’m willing to work.” 

He smiled. Immediately, | felt better. “You from the agency?” he 
asked softly. 


“No, | am not. Your wife asked me the same question. What agency 
are you speaking of?” 

"The welfare people. You sure you ain't with them?” 

"Yes sir, | am sure. I've never been in Kentucky before this week.” 


“You got a wallet or something says who you are?” | produced 
my wallet, placing it in his hands. 

“Sure is a funny name, you got.” With that my wallet was returned. 
“Well, you're welcome to spend the night, but we ain't got no place to 
put'ch ya. Vera, that’s my wife, will give ya a blanket and you kin sleep 
on the floor. That alright wi' you?” 

“That is fine with me. | can’t tell you how much I appreciate your 
kindness.” 

He waved me to a chair. “Sit down, mister; we'll be eatin’ pretty 
soon.” 

The husband went into the other room. | heard the sigh of metal 
springs as he placed his weight on a bed. Odd, | thought, that he paid 
so little attention to his wife and children. Each of them continued with 
their previous activities as if he had never entered. “He's got a bad 
back,” Vera said to me by way of explanation. 

Within moments Vera had completed the preparation of the supper 
meal. The smell of grease pervaded the cabin. The children assembled 
around the table. With soft words she directed the girl to sit at the high 
chair. One of the boys was placed at the table with me. Her husband 
came into the room and occupied the third chair. Two of the children 
returned to their places on the floor. 

Without preamble Ray began eating the pan-fried biscuits and 
gravied potatoes. The boy and | followed suit. Between mouthfuls of 
food Ray spoke to his wife. “There's a job for a man at Harrison's in 
Titusville.” 

“You take it?” Her question was stated as if without interest. 


“No.” 

Cautiously, | asked, “Does an employment problem exist here?” 

The man’s eyes moved slowly to his wife, then back to me. “You 
might say that.” 

“Who is Harrison?” 

“He owns a gas station in town.” | 

“1 should think he would have little difficulty in finding someone 
to work if unemployment is high here.” 

His answer was brief. “He only pays seventy-five cents an hour. An’ 
to git that, you gotta go off sick list.” 

“Sick list?” | asked. “What does that mean?” 

nt means | got a bad back and can't work. Long as | can't work, 
| git paid by the government.” He appeared impatient with me, but 
continued, “If | go off sick list I don't git 'nough to take care of my family.” 
His eyes moved about the room. “If | take the job at Harrison's | go off 
sick list. An’ if the job don’t take, | might not git back on.” 

| was irritated. His philosophy was dishonest. | held myself in check. 
He was host. Besides, would people in a more prosperous community 
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have treated me as well? What reaction would | have received if | had 
stopped at the door in a thriving suburb, say outside of Los Angeles, New 
York, Chicago or Detroit? 

“What about the coal mines?” | asked. "Surely they must pay more 
than government subsistence.” 

He laughed. “Mister, how many coal mines did you see working 
today?” | recalled only one a short way from Titusville. “That was only 
a dog-hole good ‘nough to keep two, maybe three, men working. We 
ain't had any real mining ‘round here since ‘52. People don't want coal 
no more.” 

During the conversation he had appeared animated and alive. 
Now he slumped back into his prior state. He moved slowly from the 
chair, taking his dish with him. He scooped a cup into a bucket resting 
on a stand in a corner and drank from it. 

Vera and the remaining children took our places at the table and 
began to eat. | was left to myself and took a place on the floor. Ray 
returned to the bedroom without a word to me. 


Morning came and | awoke. One of the sons lay sleeping on the 
table. The other children were not in sight, probably in their parents’ 
bed. | was well rested. After the day-long walk through the hills the 
hardness of the floor did not, could not, deter my sleep. Vera was pour- 
ing water from the water bucket into a large bowl. 

Breakfast proved to be a repetition of the evening meal. The chil- 
dren remained listless. Ray was sullen. For him, another day on the sick 
list. For me, another trek in the mountains. My plans were more 
promising. 

“You goin’ to be goin’ now?” The question from Ray was one of 
frank curiosity, not rudeness. 

“Yes. | have a long trip home. The trip to this part of the country 
was the last leg of my vacation. I’m due home in three weeks.” There 
was nothing to pack. My bag lay waiting near the door. 

| opened the bag and removed a white shirt, purchased in New 
York, at some expense. An extravagance. | placed it on the table. “Ray, 
will you accept this as a gift from me?” 

"You don't have to give me anythin’. | would’ve put you up jus’ 
the same.” 

"| know, Ray, that’s why I want you to have it.” Admiration for the 
gift was light in his eyes. The first | had seen. 

Next | removed a small container of black shoe polish, damning 
myself for having such a few gifts to offer. “Vera, maybe this will help 
you. | wish | had something else.” She said nothing to me, nor did she 
reach for the gift. I placed it on the table. Vera busied herself with the 
morning dishes, her back now to me. | wondered what she possessed 
when the mines were operating and what the value of a can of shoe 
polish was during those earlier days. 

Ray carried my bag through the door, placing it on the ground near 
my feet. “Which way you goin?” | didn’t really know. My zest for moun- 
tain traveling was cooled and it did not seem likely that | could earn 
my way from this point. 

The bright sun of early morning revealed Ray to be a younger man 
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than | thought. His eyes were clear, the eyes of an honest man. The 
memory of the sick list lingered with me. 

“Look, Ray,” | blurted, unable to restrain myself, “why don't you 
take your family and leave this part of the country? It’s a free country. 
You can go anywhere you want.” 

"Go where? Where can | go, mister, and how? Walk? Take my 
family and walk 400 miles to a city that doesn't have unemployment? 
And when | get there. Then what? What about my family? What am | 
goin’ to feed "em? Where will they sleep?” 

“You could go before them and then send for them when you have 
work.” The solution seemed practical to me. 

“Mister, when | leave here | go off sick list and my family goes 
without. When I git to another city | gotta find work that I can do. All I 
know is coal minin’. | gotta have references an’ a place to sleep. Mister, 
all | can do in another city is what I’m doing here, git on a sick list.” 

Ir was a long speech. | was sorry | reminded him of the hopeless- 
ness he lived with. Picking up my bag | placed a hand on his shoulder 
in farewell. “I guess I'll just go back down the road. Thank you for your 
hospitality.” 

| was glad to be heading home. It would be a long trip back. 


__ 


light midnight 
by 
marion dawe 


Come, waft well, elusive rest 
Repose on eidered couch. 
The captive has pursued; 
Now it is weariness 

That begs reprieve 


Pleading, illumined night 

Away, pinnacled mirage 
Spiraling to treacherous plateaus 
Where feigned respite enchains 
While thought dialogues. 


u a 


seed 
by 
john e. wright 
Born to shore a misty morning cold 
From lake of no surface to beach of no end 
To live an hour alone again 
In verdant lush and forest hush of towering fern 
To die in open meadow brown 
And lie beneath the waning sun 
Deaf to blowing curling leaves 
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poetry 


solicitude 
by 
marion dawe 


Hearken, child of sorrow-nurtured joy 

Sprung from Mother's womb and Father's loin 
Sired from love's lust, wild passion’s tear 
When Satan whispered in Eve's ear. 


Stay, wine-red surge before ripe time, 

When nature’s wail to mate and bear 

Youth’s restless eyes veiled to toil and woe, 
Seasons creep on adolescence with tortoise toe. 


Hovering o’er thee hangs on heavy breast 

Panting prayer, yea, restrain the surreptitious step. 
Full time, reason ripens the mortal sense 

Mad passion becalmed with responsibleness. 


Hasten then, fair flower to embrace in love's 

Lofty flight, with purity as the dove 

Winged o’er thee, hovering in gentle sweeping, high 
Eternal vigilance held, contemplation sighs. 
Connubial bliss tokens the wise restraint 

The Heavens anchor while chaos escapes. 

In Eden’s garden see sunrise oft, 

As Genesis unfolds to Michael humming soft. 


Pm OOM 


a kiddies kaleidoscope 
by 
john e. wright 


A kiddies kaleidoscope, glistening, glassed, 

Odd crystals in patterns unending 

With a twist of a wrist Johnny's picture-shows passed, 
Infinitum the patterns went wending 


So jubilant Johnny, alikeablelad, 

As baby, boy, young man, and man 

Did exist and persist (in a fad glad but mad) 

In accordance to no perfect plan 

Conceive a conclusion, extremity, end 

Johnny’s plaything is broken, adieu, 

And adieu to you Johnny, o frivolous friend, 

For now you're through changing — you're through 
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you told me 
not to die 

so suddenly 
by 

andrew anderson 


In the bon-fire 

the spent-leaves sing: 
“for a few months 

we grew, and wind 
wound among Us: 
ecstasy! 


for a few months 

the ground was green 
under our shade. 

we are sending 

(en morte saison) 
smoking complaint 
sky-ward now.” 


Through bare branches 
the smoke rises: 

it is choking; 

it disappears 

among the sky: 

is no more. 


the grey ashes 
from the bon-fire 
fly in the wind, 
fly far-away, 
winding sorrow 
among the wind: 
fleck the sea. 


the evergreen tree 
by 
paul f. Samarco 


Our emerald beauty 

In natural show, 

With forest-scent sap 

And smooth graceful flow, 
Has thousands of needles 
Comprising her all — 

Each one like the rest, 

Each one not the rest, 

Each a part of a single tree, 
Like you and me. 
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rose 


by 
john e. wright 


Hour by hour by night by day 
| lonely sit a touch away 

To drink the very sight of you 
Upon your lips the fairy dew 
And wait for just a word 


Know me here yet placid grow 

Move now a petal the wind would blow 
But know me here oh little one 

For as you languor in the sun 

| would to pluck you from your stem 


ea Aa 


impressions 
by 
paul f. samarco 


Crushing crumpling blows! 

Grinding grunting pathos! 

Crunching through the maze 

We're battered, buttered, bludgeoned, burnt. 
Cities, smells, bells, gongs — 

Jeers, beeps, and flocks of sheep. 

Hurry. Scurry. Jungles. Ants. 

Swarms of locusts gnawing plants. 

Bees, drones, and dry dog bones. 

Groping through the gutters of the bleak. 


Knowledge and doubts, and truth and shouts, 
And Wisdom serene that rises in sheen 

Of lustrous gold and rosy hued sky 

That requires us die. 


Why? 


Greedy knowledge gloats 
As undead power crows and bleats, and 
Pushes and shoves and churns and flubs, 
And claws and cheats and burns and beats, 
And beats, and BEATS, . 
. and beats — 
Knowledgeless power and truthless knowledge and 
Actionless truth and panacean death. 


To die is to live and to live is to give 
And to give is to love and to love is to know 
And to know is to show and to show is to help and 
To help is to find and to find is to grow and to 
Grow is to age and to age is to die, ... 

And to die 

is to live. 
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critical essay 


thomistic origination 
of 


joyce's esthetic theory 
by 
caroline miller 


James Joyce is a controversial figure in literature. The esthetic 
theory put forth by his main character, Stephen Dedalus, is especially 
interesting, and its origin is the topic of this paper. 

Most critics agree that the esthetic theory advanced by Stephen 
Dedalus in Joyce's works, especially in A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man, was Joyce’s when at the age of Stephen and that they continued to 
be his. This is generally the accepted truth. In practically any work upon 
Joyce’s esthetic views, Stephen is used as the source. A. D. Hope is 
quoted as saying, “Joyce did hold these views at the age at which Ste- 
phen is represented to be, and there is no reason to think he ever 
changed them.” Were these ideas completely original? The answer is 
in one respect no, yet in another sense, yes. Joyce writes that his view is 
founded on St. Thomas Aquinas, Aristotle, Plato, and many others. The 
first is indeed the philosopher who contributed the most to Joyce’s theory 
of esthetics, so relates Joyce. Very few critics agree fo just what extent 
Joyce is indebted to St. Thomas Aquinas. Haskell M. Block writes, “The 
theoretical formulation of Joyce's aesthetics rigidly followed Thomistic 
principles.” Yet Harry Levin asserts that Joyce “required the sanctions 
of St. Thomas Aquinas for his art, though not for his belief.” In order to 
determine the extent of the role this alleged precursor plays in the formu- 
lation of Joyce’s theory of esthetics, we must analyze each of his con- 
tentions put forth and then examine them as fo their basic structure and 
the truth as to their Thomistic origination. 


Stephen begins with: “The esthetic emotion (I used the general term) 
is... static. The mind is arrested and raised above desire and loathing.” 
(205) He continues to contribute to this line of reasoning even further. 
“Beauty expressed by the artist cannot awaken in us an emotion which 
is kinetic or a sensation which is purely physical.” (206) This concept is 
supposedly based on this sentence by Aquinas. “Pulchra sunt quoe visa 
placent,” which Stephen” translates as meaning: “That is beautiful the 
apprehension of which pleases.” He also relates that he feels Aquinas 
“Uses the word visa to cover esthetic apprehensions of all kinds whether 
through . . . any avenue or apprehension.” (207) But Aquinas continues 
which Stephen declines to mention whether through a conscious over- 
sight or through deliberate misrepresentation, | do not know and am 
confident that no one else knows, save James Augusta Joyce, himself. 
Aquinas adds: “The notion of the beautiful is that which calms the desire, 
by being seen or known. Consequently those senses chiefly regard the 


1#The Esthetic Theory of James Joyce” Joyce's Portrait Criticisms and Critiques 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1962) p. 183. 


2 The Critical Theory of James Joyce,” Journal of Aesthetics and Art History 
yıll (1950) p- 178. 


3 James Joyce Norfolk, Conn.: (New Directions Books, 1941) p. 25. 
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beautiful, which are the most cognitive, viz., sight and hearing, . - - 
to the objects of the other senses, we do not use the expression beautiful, 
for.we do not speak of beautiful tastes, and beautiful odours.” Thus; did 
Joyce fully comprehend Aquinas, and if he did, did he fully utilize his 
theory? Let us review this first step: Aquinas feels that the beautiful 
“calms a desire” which would seem to imply a kinetic rather than a static 
situation; and secondly only through sight and hearing can the beautiful 
be comprehended, not through "any . . . avenue of apprehension” as 
Joyce states. 

Stephen’s second contention was explained by the following: “This 
word (visa, taken again from the sentence of Aquinas which Stephen 
translated to mean—that is beauty the apprehension of which pleases) 
though it is vague is clear enough to keep away good and evil which 
excite desire and loathing.” (207) Yet when the sentence containing the 
before-stated clause is read in context, the idea becomes unidentifiable 
with that which Joyce proposes. 


Beauty and goodness are identical fundamentally: for they 
are based upon the same thing, namely the form. Conse- 
quently goodness properly relates to the appetitive faculty 
(while) beauty relates to the cognoscitive faculty; for beautiful 
things are those which please when seen.’ 


#|t is to be understood that since Stephen is putting forth, in reality, 
Joyce’s theory the two names shall be used interchangeably. 


Maurice Beebe presents a fairly concise summary of the point I 
have been expounding upon: “Only by taking a part for the whole is 
Stephen's summary dismissal of the good from any consideration of the 
beautiful to be justified as Thomist doctrine. In a later passage by 
Acquinas he again furthers my previous statements which contend that 
these two — Joyce and Aquinas — were almost totally contradictory in 
respect to Joyce's second phase of his theory: “The beautiful is the same 
as the good.” To recapitulate, Stephen's second contention — viz. that 
art or beauty keep away good and evil because they produce desire 
or loathing which are kinetic, not static emotion, and are therefore im- 
proper — could not possibly be considered completely or successfully 
based on St. Thomas Aquinas, for his statements just briefly before the 
sentence which Stephen elides from context assert that “Beauty and good- 
ness are identical fundamentally,” and “goodness may be rightly praised 
as beauty.” 


Stephen's third deliverance concerns the necessary phases of artistic 
apprehension. Again he quotes Aquinas and translates it so: “Three 
things are needed for beauty; wholeness, harmony, and radiance.” The 
first, wholeness, he explains by using the example of a basket; first you 
see it “as one thing... as one whole.” (212) This is the first degree of 
apprehension. Next, he clarifies the second — harmony — again using 
the example of a basket “apprehending it as complex, multiple, divisibly, 


4"Symma_ Theologica,” of St. Thomas Aquinas Literally Translated by Fathers of the 
English Dominican Province (London 1913-1922) Part Il question 27 article 1. 


5 Ibid. Summa Theologica Part | question 5 article 4. 


6 "Joyce and Aquinas: The Theory of Aesthetics” Joyce’s Portrait Criticisms and Critiques 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1962) 


7 Summa Theologica Part Il question 27 article 1. 
8 Ibid. Summa Theologica Part | question 5 article 4. 
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separable, made up of parts, the result of its parts and their sum, har- 
monious.” (212) The last — radiance — he interprets to be quidditas, the 
uwhatness of a thing. This supreme quality is felt by the artist when the 
esthetic image is first conceived in his imagination.” (213) The difficulties 
of these lines of thought originating directly and accurately from Aquinas 
are many. The passage from Aquinas was in the beginning incorrectly 
quoted. The passage has been translated by the Dominican Fathers from 
the original as to be: “For beauty includes three conditions, integrity or 
perfection, for those things which are impaired are by the very fact ugly; 
and then due proportion or harmony is required; and lastly, brightness 
or clarity, whence things are called beautiful which have bright color.” 
The first two sections, | will agree, are common to Aquinas, but with the 
interpretation of the third, claritas, | must dissent.* Stephen points out 
the ambiguity of the word, “The connotation of the word, ... is rather 
vague. Aquinas uses a term which seems to be inexact. It baffled me for 
a long time. It would lead you to believe that he had in mind symbolism 
or idealism, the supreme quality of beauty being a light from some other 
world .. .” (212) This theory he rejects, and instead substitutes a word 
which connotes a more mechanical, secular emphasis than | believe 
Aquinas had as his intention. The substitution of quidditas for claritas is 
not effective or even permissible in relation to Thomist doctrine. | sub- 
stantiate this stand by turning to Herbert Ellsworth Cory in his The Sig- 
nificance of Beauty in Nature: 


But St. Thomas also said elsewhere that one of the three ways 
in which God is present in all things is by His quidditas, His 
Essence. Just what claritas meant to St. Thomas we may gather 
from his account of what the glorified human body will be 
after its resurrection. The glory of the soul, already in heaven, 
will glow through its restored body and make it splendid. 
For this once too often recalcitrant flesh will now be ablaze 
in its every part with the effulgence of the soul which has ex- 
perienced the Beatific Vision. Even so, even on earth, objects 
inanimate as well as animate, though their claritas is, of 
course, immeasurably below that of the saints in heaven, yet 
do, in so far as they are beautiful, beacon forth Divine Provi- 
dence in so far as it is not impeded by imperfections which are 
never created by God. Even on earth, then, claritas, the crown- 
ing attribute of beauty is the shining through, to some greater 
or less degree, of the operative and essential presence of God.” 

*It should be stated that this last segment did, in the beginning of Joyce's 
formulation of esthetic views, coincide with the belief of Thomas 
Aquinas. This is apparent if one reads the tract appearing in Joyce’s 
earlier work and forerunner of A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
Stephen Hero. In this work, he explains claritas as “Its soul, . . . leaps 
to us from the vestment of its appearance. The soul of the commonest 
object, the structure of which is so adjusted, seems to us radiant.’ 


9 Ibid. Summa Theologica Part | question 39 article 8. 
10 Herbert Ellsworth Cory, The Significance of Beauty in Nature and Art 

(Milwaukee: 1948) p. 67. 
11 James Joyce, Stephen Hero (Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions, 1944) p. 211. 
All numbers enclosed within parentheses refer to the pages from which quotations 
were taken from the text, A Portrait of a Young Man by James Joyce (New York: The 
Viking Press, 1962). 
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It is assumed that between the writing of the first work and the transi- 
tion of it into the second, James Joyce had his break with the church, 
thus constituting his changed views. Thus Joyce’s third aspect of his 
main theory concerning the phases of artistic comprehension are accept- 
able as stemming from Aquinas doctrine only in part. First, the original 
Latin was misquoted and thus mistranslated. Even though this is true, 
the ideas of Aquinas are seen through Joyce’s first two areas: 1) the 
wholeness of an object, and 2) the harmony of its parts to the whole, 
to each other, and the whole to the parts. The major error or misconcep- 
tion of Aquinas’ belief is evident in the third and last quality — viz., the 
interpretation of “radiance” to mean mwhatness.' | explain this last 
not to an oversight but to calculated divergence — the fact that the 
author's view toward religion changed, thus reversing the definition 


from one of spiritual evidence fo that of physical attributes. 

To summarize: 

Joyce put forth in a statement concerning the esthetic theory given 
by Stephen that it could easily be considered “applied Aquinas.” But 
many misconceptions are found to exist in defiance of this. Stephen, or 
in fact Joyce, formulated an esthetic theory which consisted of three main 
. distinct and relative assertions, which allegedly all stem from Thomistic 
principles, doctrines, and views. First: the esthetic emotion is static, not 
kinetic such as desire or loathing, and that through all “avenues of appre- 
hension” may beauty traverse. Now we must look at Aquinas: he states 
that beauty does in fact calm a desire by being seen or known. How then 
can this not be kinetic? As to the latter segment, Aquinas is quoted 
directly as saying that only sight and hearing may be the roads of beauty, 
for no one speaks of “beautiful tastes and beautiful odours.” Second: 
beauty keeps away good and evil, for they excite kinetic emotions — 
desire and loathing. Aquinas, on the other hand, though recognizing 
that beauty and goodness „differ logically” states definitely and in mat- 
ter-of-fact terms that “Beauty and goodness are identical fundamentally.” 
Third: a thing must be seen as one thing, then a thing, and finally as that 
thing. These are considered by Joyce as the necessary steps for artistic 
apprehension. In this aspect Joyce and Aquinas are quite similar. Only 
in the last part is the difference especially noticeable and significant. 
Joyce substitutes quidditas, “whatness”, for claritas, “radiance.” Only 
by this method can he focus attention on the mechanical and physical 
aspects of esthetics and digress from the supernatural which Aquinas 
had in mind. So we see that Joyce can mean by “applied Aquinas” 
merely that parts were taken for wholes and that, in reality, he used 
Aquinas as a theological sanction rather than as a theoretical precursor. 
This affirms explicitly that Joyce engulfed and revised St. Thomas Aquinas 
to such a degree so as to formulate a theory of esthetics which belongs 
to Joyce and only to Joyce. 


Note: This paper does not disregard that Joyce had other sources and 
other phases of his esthetic theory. These views and their precedents 
were not discussed for the express reason that this paper delves merely 
into the effect, contributions, and potency of Aquinas’ ideas upon those 
of Joyce. It is readily acceptable and completely recognized that Plato, 
Aristotle, and no doubt others all contributed to Joyce's thinking. 


SPECIAL RECOGNITION 


| owe special gratitude to Thomas E. Connolly for editing Joyce’s Portrait Criticisms and 
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Critiques. | also found to be a great help the article “Joyce and Aquinas: The theory of 
Aesthetics” written by Maurice Beebe which was contained in the aforementioned book. 
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what skip-reading taught me 
by 


marion (skipper) dawe 


William battled with the Bastard, King Harold, and 
made Hasting Pudding out of Duke, the Conqueror, at 
the Battle of Normandy in 6601, while the French 
Saxaphoned the Britons. 
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a home for the aged 
by 


madelynne neff 


"Qh daddy, daddy look! Look at that funny old car over there. 
Isn't it odd? Daddy, did you ever drive a car like that?” 

“Well, yes, son, | did drive one once. Boy, Was that some experience!” 

And so they walk off, father and son. The father is relating his 
attempt to drive a Model T Ford. He's talking about things that happened 
in that other world, in the world outside these museum walls. I, with all 
of my old rusted out body and soul, long for that world while realizing 
that I'd never be happy out there. Believe me, | had a real case of the 
Blues before they brought me here. My general health was failing fast. 
Oh yes, they performed many operations, as each part of me finally 
conked out, but | kept getting more and more under the weather. And 
my sense of disgust with the whole automobile race grew until | fainted 
everytime | saw one of those wing-tailed, skirted, jazzed-up jobs coming 
toward me. 

Here, everything is set to look like the good old days of my youth. 
Of course, nothing seems to have an air of reality, and everyday hun- 
dreds of people walk past, staring and pointing, and making their re- 
marks. This atmosphere seems to inspire everyone to remember a story of 
times long past, and tales fly black and forth from person to person. I've 
often thought about how Vd tell my life story, if ever the power of speech 
were granted to me. 

| could never trace my origin in its entirety so FI start at the point 
where | left the production line, in that little Detroit factory, with my 
motor purring and coughing. My, but | was proud as | rolled out of that 
old building toward the little store where | was fo be sold. | sat there 
tall and straight, looking out on the sea of people that flowed past 
every day. 

Many came in to look at me and touch my paint, or look under the 
hood and kick my tires. Really, | was quite black and blue before | left 
there! It seemed that one phrase, “How much does it cost,” always led 
to everyone's finally turning around and walking out. | became quite 
frightened of becoming a poor orphan until that day when the little lady, 
all decked out in feathers, walked in. She took one look at me and turned 
to the salesman saying, “Send it to the house at one; my husband will 
pay you.” 

At quarter to one | was reshined and carefully inspected, then 
driven to a very large house that sat quite a way back from the road. 
| lived here for several years. Every morning the lady of the house would 
make her calls at the various large houses in town, but sometimes in 
the afternoon she would go out into the country for a drive. At these 
outings she would venture forth alone and pick up a gentleman friend 
a few miles out of town. And then wouldn't we race the winds though! 
How | loved to be free, to roll off the miles toward nowhere. | didn't 
care for the morning calls very much, when the chauffeur had control of 
my wheel. He was a very slow, mediocre type of driver whenever the 
mistress was a passenger, but when the family was away this chauffeur 
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“would take several of his drunken friends out in me. | still shudder at 
the memory of those times. 

One day, while the master was away, my mistress put several 
boxes in the back and went off on her usual afternoon drive to pick up 
the friend. This time they both acted very nervous and they kept on 
driving toward some distant destination, instead of their usual ramblings. 
They pushed me pretty hard until | boiled over in resentment and blew 
my gasket. We were near a small town, so they traded me off for an- 
other, much inferior looking, car. 


Of course this hurt me terribly, and | sat on the dusty used-car lot 
for several weeks, pouting at every prospective buyer. Finally, a middle 
aged couple with a troop of kids drove me away. | served this family 
for well over ten years until a little boy ran me into a tree in the yard. 
He was always fooling around with my knobs and switches, getting me 
all out of kilter, but this time someone had left my keys in the ignition. 
After my little brush with the tree, | was a sight! They set me on the back 
lot to rust to death. 


| had been out there for over five years when a couple of teenagers 
came out to look me over. They seemed to be discussing plans for my 
resurrection, but | didn’t pay any attention to it all because | had long 
since denounced the human race as a bunch of sore heads. You serve 
them faithfully for years, and what happens to you; they toss you aside 
like so much junk. There | was, still in my prime of life, rusting away with 
idleness and exposure. 


A few weeks later the boys came back with a tow truck. | was pulled 
through town to a large garage behind the college fraternity house, 
where there was a large group of people waiting to welcome me. | was 
so overcome with emotion that | began to leak gasoline all over. Every- 
one hooted with laughter at this, but I started to shake in my flattened 
tires for fear that they’d send me back. Just then a boy came up and 
patted my hood and said “Well, don't worry old fella, that’s what we 
brought you here for. We’re going to clean you up and give you a good 
upholstering and paint job.” They started that very day and worked for 
several months. | felt young again, ready to get out and kick up my heels. 


The boys who had worked on me left their fraternity a few at a 
time until they were all gone, but | was a part of the fraternity's posses- 
sions, so | had to stay on. | loved roaming over the country again and 
being cared for, but my spirit went out of it among all these people who 
took me so for granted and treated me with such indifference. | trudged 
my way through several years, realizing all the while that if | didn't pep 
up, institution or no institution, I'd be given the boot. 


Then one day a very distinguished looking gentleman came up and 
surveyed me with a sad expression on his face. | immediately recognized 
him as one of those fraternity boys who had first helped restore me. i 
later learned that he was a collector of valuable antiques. He had bought 
me for the Ford Museum in Detroit. 


I jogged off to the garage with as much pomp as my state of rusty 
exhaustion would allow. There they spruced me up fo my last T. and | 
became so energetic that one would think | had regained the vitality of 
my youth. Upon my arrival in the show-room they quickly rolled me to 
this little platform and hoisted me onto its lavender carpet. They made 
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a square around me with red velvet ropes (like the champs have) and 

put up a shiny white sign with gold letters for my name and birth date. 
Sometimes | become restless, but when I think of how I might have 

ended up, | can thank my lucky stars for this little place in paradise. 


on someone's street 
by 
john e. wright 


On someone's street, a stranger's feet 
Sent someone's cat in slow retreat 
And lingered there while fingers bare 
Above him froze in midnight air 


The snow as deep as heavy sleep 
A cloudy curtain downward seep 
The fragile flake a blanket make 
And from the trees a secret take 


Was whispered low so soft and slow 
Then nothing more but evening glow 
The stillness bled the wind was dead 
All night did mourn and on he sped 


oh for an hour 


of day gone by 
by 
john e. wright 


Oh for an hour of day gone by 

A day of sparrows learning to fly 
Fluffy warm with spattered breast 
Heavy still with smell of nest 
Flying away to stop and rest 


Growing dim, fading away 
Soft warm world of yesterday 
Lonely now this empty vest 
Harnessed only to the test 
To fly away to stop and rest 
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the seventh day of the week 
by 
keith skytta 


The sounds of the party still rang in my ears. My cot creaked as | 
arose from a four-hour sleep. It was the first summer of the twist, and the 
cottage floor reflected its use. Most of the girls at the party had been 
young and tanned by the summer sun. 


| hitchhiked to work where the Sunday crowd of picnickers blocked 
the park entrance with their cars. | walked to the gate, and the guard 
checked my badge. “Another hot one,” | said and he grunted a return 
to my greeting. | hurried to the office to pick up My time card. Inside the 
air was cool, but | knew | was late. Mr. Johnson was leaning against 
the tool crib and said, “Looks like another busy day for you fellas at the 
beach.” “Sundays are always fun,” | answered. | punched the card into 
the clock five minutes too late. 


The tables were filled with picnickers as | walked to the lake. 
Blankets and umbrellas covered the beach in the usual quilt-like fashion. 
The beach house was crowded with guards and smoke from their 
cigarettes. The guards sat on benches reading or playing penny-ante 
poker at a table. | took off my clothes and hung them in the locker. My 
white swim-suit was dirty with sand and grease from the lifeboat. | 
turned my helmet over and glanced at the duty schedule inside. | had 
an hour to sleep. The whistle hung tightly like a dog collar around my 
neck. 


Outside the building, the sun blistered the sand. | spread a blanket 
out on the beach and dozed, half listening for two whistles which was 
the save signal. It was too hot to sleep. | got up and went down the 
beach with another guard. 


We walked together along the shoreline. “How was the party last 
night?” he asked. “The girls were young except for one. She's over there 
on the red blanket,” | said. He pointed to the blonde, “Who's that with 
her?” “Her fiance.” “Don't get your fingers burned.” "I won't.” | waved 
to her. “Damn kids dig up this beach like it was their own backyard,” he 
said. The shoreline was a series of sandcastles. “It’s time,” I said. 


We turned and went back to the beach house for tower duty. One 
of the firemen was sleeping in the ambulance parked next to the 
building. Inside, the fan fought to remove the smell of sweaty bodies. 
| picked up my helmet and glanced at the list of “saves” on the wall near 
the door. “Remember the little girl?” my roommate asked. “That was 
two years ago,” | said. She was already dead when the man stepped 
on her in the dirty, shallow water. He brought her to the aid station 
wrapped in a towel, she was so small. Her mother ran screaming next 
to him. She and her husband had been playing cards on the beach. 


The trip out to the tower was short, and the lifeboat slammed into 
it. | climbed to my station. It was hot. The din of the swimmers engulfed 
me. Most of them were dog paddlers struggling to a distant raft. Two 
lovers frolicked, wrapped in a watery embrace. The old people always 
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floated on their backs with their bellies projecting from the water. An 
hour passed. | shifted to another tower. After a third hour of duty I re- 
turned to the beach house. 

It was hot and sticky inside the building. The penny-ante game 
gave way to lunchbags and thermoses. We ate, sweating in the heat. 
The fan droned on. “Who’s the lady they're paging on the P.A., Dave?” 
l asked. “A drunk from the Arthur Murray picnic that they can't find. 
She’s been missing since noon,” he said. The cards were brought out 
again and Dave got up and kibitized over the hand. | went next door to 
the aid station. 

The nurse seemed amiable in her sterile, white domain. “Any cool- 
aid today?” | asked. “Make it yourself if you want,” she said. She was 
usually avoided by the guards and only too happy to make small talk 
about the heat and the crowd. The chrome respirator sat against one 
wall flanked by green oxygen tanks. Two air conditioners hummed in 
the windows, making her job pleasant. The head guard came in and 
frowned at my presence. “Go out and help load the beach truck,” he 
ordered. Outside I heard the public address system click on and the voice 
repeated its message. “The beach is now closed; the beach is now closed.” 
i climbed into the truck with the off-duty guards. 


The truck jerked along the beach road as the driver shifted gears. 
The blonde stood alone near the road, and | waved to her as we passed. 
God, she was beautiful! The truck stopped at the water skiing lake. 
Nearby was a sign with “Arthur Murray Picnic” printed on it. We got out 
and gathered around the head guard. “Take turns with the Scuba tanks 
in the deep water and the rest of you dive near the shore. If you find her, 
don’t bring her up until the life boat gets near you,” he said. 

The crowd grew along the shoreline. The sun went down below the 
hills and the air grew cold. The nurse made coffee. Darkness finally 
brought an end to our diving. Car and truck lights were turned on and 
we began dragging with hooks from the lifeboat. The lake bottom was 
thick with weeds and she was probably in them by now. 


Two State Troopers arrived with more line and hooks. | watched 
them crisscross the small lake from the shoreline. | could hear the head 
guard talking to the lady's friends near me. “Where did you throw her 
in?” he asked. “Jezuz, mister, | can't remember. My head hurts,” one 
said. The troopers came in for coffee, and then | took my turn driving 
the boat for them. We dragged back and forth until a tug on the line 
slowed the boat. | cut off the motor. The trooper holding the line yanked 
on it. “She’s caught in the weeds, Tom,” he said to his partner. “You'll 
have to go get her, son.” 

| shrugged out of my sweatshirt and splashed into the black water. 
| gulped in air and pulled myself down the taut line. No trouble finding 
her now. The weeds held her and | jerked and pulled until she came free. 
On the shore she lay covered with an old piece of canvas. Her feet stuck 
out at one end. “Want a cigarette?” the nurse said. | dragged on it and 
got into the truck for the ride back to the beach. 


Later the noise of the party would be the same. The girls would be 
young and tanned. | thought about the blonde. 
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it is more than that: 
it is this 

by 

margaret a. ogden 


Patriotism. Patriotism? Is it fighting in a war? Or composing a 
national anthem? or being President? 

It was V. J. Day. The end of years of hated struggle had finally 
come. New York Times Square was ecstatic. Parents and lovers and 
friends crowded into too-small places. They sang. They laughed. They 
cried. The men were coming home. 

A curious reporter was jostled through the celebrating crowd. War 
experiences was his topic; the crowd was his subject. Quite accidentally, 
he noticed a little old lady, quietly standing to the side of the commotion, 
viewing the spectacle. The reporter made his way through the crowd to 
her side, and inquired, “Did you have anyone in the war?” 

The exhaustion, the worry, the fear in her eyes surely faded while 
a glowing pride grew clear and strong. A tiny tear slipped quietly down 
her softly-wrinkled, pink cheek. “Yes,” she whispered. “My country.” 


* * * 


The players were alert and restless, awaiting the opening whistle; 
the basketball game was ready to begin. But first, the lights humbly 
bowed to leave only a single, pristine spotlight aimed at the American 
flag which hung from the heights of the gymnasium. The ceiling fans, 
bringing fresh air into the crowded room, rippled the silk stripes, as 
the stars played hide-and-seek in the waves. The quiet came quickly 
over the crowd, and from somewhere far away the faint strains of 
“The Star Spangled Banner” sounded. A young college girl stood among 
her friends, staring intensely at the flag, content to be but watching, 
yet restless and aching inside. Suddenly — a shiver, and a proud little 
tear. Her date glanced at her and whispered, “Anything the matter?” 


Her answer came quietly, gently, surely; 4 1O'er the land of the free, 
and the home of the brave’”. 


* * * 


She sighed heavily and closed the room door. It was over. She 
stooped to pick up a crumpled sheet of paper, and then slowly moved 
down the dim hallway. The day had been long. She straightened the 
tablet paper and glanced at the words at the top: “What country would 
you like to live in, and why.” 

And her whole day came swiftly, vividly back to her. The geography 
lesson . . . the unruly class... substituting . . . the sixth grade . . the 
unruly class. Humph, this last resort. Oh, yes, this was that tall, gangling 
Negro boy. Wonder why he didn't hand... He was quiet . . . One of 
the few. “I do not think | want to live noplace else.” What's this crossed 
out here? “I mean, its Its important to be able to say It's important to 
be able to be America is | guess | just wani to live in America.” And he 
threw it away. Today wasn't so bad after all. 
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on re-entering school 


at middle age 
by 
dorothy spencer 


“You want to do what?” my grown son David exclaimed incredul- 
ously one day last August. 

“| said that | want to go back to school. You probably haven't 
noticed, but there might be a few things | haven't learned,” | answered 
modestly. 

“Then you'll take only one course — and at night?” 

"No, Vd like to take several courses, and during the day.” David's 
expression revealed his conviction that his mother had “flipped.” Without 
doubt, he had visions of me, an ancient forty-nine, going off to Junior 
College in a beanie and bobby socks. 

September came too soon, and with it the day for the required 
entrance examinations. | was breathless from the exertion of climbing 
the stairs to the room where the examinations were to be given. Surely 
every eye was on me as | entered, my awkwardness in full view as I 
found a seat in the back row. As | sat down, my purse slipped from my 
hands, the contents spilling noisily on the floor. Red-faced, | retrieved 
those articles within my reach before an audience of turned heads. 

My mouth was dry now as | failed to hear most of the preliminary 
oral instructions. To admit deafness would have made my relative 
antiquity more conspicuous than ever. | decided to guess what the super- 
visor was saying. | shall never know what it was. 

After this propitious start, we applicants began work on the 
tests. By the end of the hour, my hands were icy, and | was exhausted. 
“This test can't last much longer,” | thought, but it did — a full two hours 
longer. On and on the ordeal progressed — vocabulary, punctuation, 
reading comprehension, science, math, ad infinitum. What on earth was 
| doing here? The thirty-two years which had elapsed since the “Middle 
Ages” of my previous schooling, had not prepared me for this marathon. 
No wonder David had feared for my sanity! How unfortunate that who- 
ever had prepared these tests had, with gross unfairness, omitted ques- 
tions on the information | had collected — such as how to stretch a 
cracked budget, or stop short of chloroforming my little angels on 
occasion. 


As far as the test was concerned, it had swept away all of my lovely 
delusions of grandeur, and | recognized my abysmal ignorance. How 
could | ever hide the awful truth from my family? My husband and David 
would, of course, wonder now why | did not follow my plan for intellect- 
val improvement. Perhaps | could fake measles on opening day by eating 
strawberries to induce hives, thereby obviating the necessity to explain 
my change in plans. But my family would be sure to see through the 
ruse. Furthermore, Mr. Bushenheimer, the registrar and a summer neigh- 


bor, would discover my stupidity when he reviewed the grades. 


Finally the test was finished, and quite bedraggled, | drove home. 
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“Oh well,” | consoled myself, “I can put on my shawl, settle down in my 
rocking chair, and take up knitting.” 

For a full week | was successful in turning family conversation from 
the subject of school. | maintained a strictly grandmotherly demeanor as 
befitted my years. David, however, had not forgotten my noble intention 
to seek further education. One day he suggested casually and generously, 
considering his earlier impressions of my aspirations. “I have to go to 
the dry-cleaner’s for my suit, Mother, so why don't you walk along 
with me and go over to J.C. and sign up for the courses you want to 
take?” 

Trapped! But rather than confess my downfall, | trailed along with 
him and soon found myself in the registrar's office, perspiring profusely, 
stammering a request to talk to the aforementioned Mr. Bushenheimer. 


“You did fine on your tests,” he told me. My mouth fell open. I hope 
he doesn’t find out how many questions | must have guessed correctly. 


So here | am, huffing and puffing my antiquated self up flights of 
stairs daily, minus, however, the beanie and bobby socks. 


directions 
by 
paul f. samarco 
Fission and Porphry divide into parts 
Releasing force and shedding light; 
But Fusion jolts the small together 
Producing a grander effect 


In terms of force, or shedding light, 
In terms of human thoughts. 
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